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PREFACE; 


THE ſmalleſt Pampblet is ſeldom obtruded on 
the public without the Author's alledging the 
importunities of Friends as an excuſe for bis pre- 
ſumption. Where the imputation of vanity may » 
with ſome reaſon be dreaded, backnied as the apo- 


| Y 
logy is, a better cannot be brought forward. I Ml 


therefore beg leave to ſtate, that my only inducement 
to hazard the publication of theſe Exerciſes was the 
following advice of a perſon bigb in ſtation and 
eminent for his claſſical taſte : © I think you ſhould 
« publiſh them, as they might redeem that credit, 
e which you have loſt among your Friends by your 
late little fooliſh book.” * Whether the reader 

vill coincide with his opinion, I bardly dare con- 
' Jeflure. However—dulce periculum, and 


Those only, whom I reverence, I fear, 


C. V. L. 
Trin. Coll, Feb. 1795. 


„The Tineum, 
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PRIZE DECLAMATION, &c. 


DD HENS 8: 


Richard Cromwell, if be had poſſeſſed his Father's 
abilities, might have retained the Proteflorate. 


W HEN an event has taken place, 
and it's conſequences have operated in 


their wideſt extent, men are ever willing 
to give proof of their ſagacity in diſcover- 
ing the neceſſary concurrence. of the 
cauſes, which produced it ; and by a kind 
of after-prophecy affect to have foreſeen 
them. Thus every Hiſtorian informs us, 
that the fall of the Cromwell family was 
| evidently haſtening on upon the death of 
the Protector; and one even aſſerts that 

e the 


> 


a? 
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the Protector's dying at ſo critical a time. 
was the moſt fortunate circumſtance, 
which ever attended him. Cardinal Ma- 
zarine, a contemporary, and one by no 


means deficient in political ſagacity, 
thought that the Protectorate reſted on a 


firm foundation; and do not we of the 


preſent day, who think that Richard, if 


he had poſſeſſed his Father's abilities, 


could not have retained it, found our rea- 
ſons rather on what has ſince followed, 


than on what at that time might naturally 
have been expected to enſue ? 


The abilities of Oliver Cromwell we 


3 We know them to bave been 


ſuch as enabled the ſon of a private gen- 
tleman to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment of his country; to bring his King to 
a public execution; to * overcome all 
his enemies by arms, his friends by arti- 
fices;” to raiſe himſelf to the firſt power; 


 '* Cowley on the character of Chomenil. 


with 


— 
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with terror; and at length to bequeath 
his dignities and ſplendour to his poſte- 
rity. 

To point out by what particular me- 
thods Richard, if he had poſſeſſed ſuch abi- 
lities, might have overcome the obſta- 
cles, which oppoſed him, is not in our 
power: this would require the penetra- 
tion of Oliver himſelf, and perhaps too 
much of his Heart. Let us therefore exa- 

mine, whether any ſach difficulties at- 
tacked the fon, as never had been con- 
quered by the father ; whether he was 
ever ſurrounded by any dangers, through 
which he might not have ſteered, if he 
had been the ſame n pilot in extre- 

mity.“ 
Lambert, a man of equal ambition with 
Cromwell himfelf, had anxiouſly waited 
the death of that uſurper, in expectation 
of obtaining the ſame power by the ſame 
means. He engaged Fleetwood and Deſ- 
borough with the Republican party in 
| | the 
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the army, and thoſe Officers, whom the 
Protector had diſcarded, to join in the 


faction. Theſe very men, whoſe deſigns 
Oliver. had penetrated, whoſe combinati- 
ons he had prevented, whoſe conſpiracies 
he had fruſtrated, did Richard by an un- 
guarded conſent convene in a general 
Council. Inſtead of weakening them by 
ſeparation, he gave them ſtrength by unit- 
ing them, He granted, what they in- 
ſiſted upon, a diſſolution of the Parliament; 
and from that moment we may date his 
fall. * 

«You are the ſon of Cromwell,” ſaid 
the brave Howard, © ſhew yourſelf wor- 
thy to be his ſon. Vane, Lambert, 
Fleetwood, and Deſborough are the con- 
* trivers of all this: rid yourſelf of them, 
5 and my life ſhall anſwer for the conſe- 
* quence.” “ Nor perhaps, if Richard had 
ventured to purſue the example, which 

this bold adviſer held before him, ſhould 


* Noble's Memoirs of the Cromwell family, 


we 


1427 
we be now enabled to attribute raſhneſs 
to the propoſal. Was conſummate hypo- 
criſy neceſſary? On that bad eminence 
his father ſtood unrivalled. Fleetwood 
and Fairfax had been his dupes; Lambert 
himſelf he had cajoled with the hopes of 
ſucceſſion to the Protectorate. Was vi- 
gour and promptneſs of execution? In 
one inſtant he had deprived Lambert of 
his commiſſions: By means of the Parlia- 
ment he had annihilated the power of the 
Major Generals, the very moment it be- 
came dangerous to his ſchemes; and after- 


wards as ſuddenly diſſolved that Parlia- 
ment itſelf. Was perſonal intrepidity 


requiſite? When a body of Levellers had 
aſſembled in open rebellion, Oliver laid 
two of the moſt inſolent dead at his feet. 
Would that Oliver patiently have heard 


a Deſborough threaten to drag him from 


his palace! 


On the removal of theſe four men de- 
pended the affection of the ſoldiers. The 
3 army 


— 


G 
army had become mutinous ſolely from 
their machinations: it was not attached 
to their perſons, or their cauſe. For we 
know that Lambert's authority expired 
with his commiſſions; and that when 
Overton, Rich, and Okey were diſcarded 
by Cromwell, their influence, which had 
hitherto been thought unbounded, was 
immediately extinguiſhed. | 
The army was the baſis of the Protec- 
tor's power. Thoſe very Offieers, who 
now weaned it's affections from his ſon, 
Oliver had made his inſtruments in pre- 
ſerving them to himſelf. Nor yet were 
they totally weaned: the remains of at- 
tachment were ſtill apparent; when the 
ſoldiers demanded of the Parliament that 
the debts of the young Protector ſhould 
be paid; and that a fortune ſhould be ſet- 
tled on him, * 4 in order that a mark of 


4 the high eſteem, which this nation hath 


for the good ſervices done by our ever 
Macaulay's Hiſtory 


* renowned 
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& renowned General, his Father, may re- 
„main to poſterity.” Who but the 
incompetent and unambitious Richard 
would not have taken this tide of his 
fortune in the flood! 

Hlad Richard ſecured the army, his 
power would have been eſtabliſhed; and 
common vigilance alone would have been 
neceſſary to preſerve it. The people 
would have ſubmitted to taxes impoſed 
by a government, under which they had 
ſeen the nation proſperous at home, and 
triumphing abroad; and which they now 


would have been taught to look upon, as 
no longer precarious. Uſurpation ſoft- 
ened by ſucceſſion would have: ceaſed to 
- create alarm. Nay, till the flood of ſe- 

dition ruſhed- in, the generality of the 
towns and counties ſtrove, which ſhould 
be moſt laviſh in their praiſe of the young 
Protector, and in their profeſſions of good 
will to his perſon and government. The 


jarring ſects themſelves, amid whoſe diſ- 
15 B | ſenſions 


(4-22 -) 
ſenſions his power ſunk to the ground, 


jealous only of each other could haye 
brooked a common ſuperior, and in that 


authority would have acquieſced. Even 
Lambert, the leader of the Wallingford- 
Houſe party, the ſudden elevation of 
which provoked the oppoſition of the reſt, 
when he found that his own ambitious 


a> 2 
9 


ſchemes were overturned by a rival pow- 
er, the une voluntarily offered 
his aſſiſtance to reinſtate the protector in 
his dignity. But the Protector knew not, 
as his father did, 


«© When two authorities are up, 
“ To enter 'twixt the gap of both, and take 


% The one by t'other,” 
SHAKSP, CoR1oL, 


It has been aſſerted that the concurring 
ſuffrages of the nation demanded the Prin- 
ce's return; that the Protectorate muſt 
have been overthrown by a general move- 
ment of the popular mind. Who were 
the Nation Were the Soldiers ?— 


* 


They had hurled Richard down not to 
22 raiſe 
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raiſe a King in his ſtead, but to promote 
the military above the civil power. Were 
the Parliament? They were deſirous of 
advancing their own intereſts, and of ru- 
ling by their own authority. Were the 
Republicans ?—They hated a Protector, 
but dreaded ſtill more the royal reſent- 
ment. Were the Independents ?—They 
had voted for the death of Charles. Were 
the Mob? What rule of conduct can 
be aſſigned to this monſter ? The idolatry 
of the multitude is the conſtant attendant 
of good fortune: 
They praiſe and they Amir they know not what, 
* And know not whom ; but as one leads the other.“ 
| MLT. PAR. Res. b. 3. 
The 8 joy, which ſpread through 
all ranks upon the reſtoration of Charles, 
adds no ſtrength to the aſſertion. There 
are always a great number of thoſe, who 
are diſpoſed to adhere to any power, 
which holds out moſt ſecurity.—The reſt 


2 Thoſe * are without ſenſe or virtue in any ſtation, 
Tox Joxxs. | 
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of the nation, amidſt continual diſtraction, 
were as people amazed or aſleep :—with 


the perpetual revolution of the objects 
around them their ſenſes had become gid- 
dy :—harafſed by the tempeſts of popular 


commotion they longed for repoſe :—the 


mind of the country languid after its con- 
vulſive energies funk into ſtupor.— The 
moment was important, the dilemma in- 


evitable. An army was collected in the 


metropolis, a Parliament was aſſembled; 


they knew not for what. That ſecret 


reſted in the breaſt of Monk. As it were 
by the word of his mouth, an exile, a 


wanderer, without friends, without pow- 


er, without influence, without means, 
-poor, deſerted, and obſcure, was raiſed to 


| the Sovereignty of the nation. Thoſe 


honors, and that dignity, which his father 
had bequeathed to the puſillanimous 


| Richard, were beſtowed upon another by 
5 A man, who had been the creature of 
the father, and was willing to have been 


the 


N 


a 


the creature of the ſon ; but Richard de- 
ſerted himſelf, and Monk deſerted him. 
By perſeverance in a long courſe of arti- 
fice, of vigour, of intrepidity, and ventu- 
rous enterprize, oppoſed to the prejudices 
of equals, the hatred of rivals, and the 
_ conſpiracies of the factious, Oliver had 
raiſed the Coloſſus of the Protectorate : 
reſolution, ſuch as he had ever exerted, 
was alone neceflary to preſerye it on a 
firm and ſure baſis ; but this reſolution his 
fucceſſor did not poſſeſs:—it tottered ano 
a pebble 3 it. 


| 
| 
; 


Do not think that the powers of men have declined, while 
their advantages hav increaſed ; and above all do not decide 
by ancient authority, what can be brought to the fair teſt of 
modern reaſon, | oy | 


Dr, Alkix's LETTERS, p. 3% 


SPEECH, &c. 
TO PROVE 
That the reign of ANNE has been improperly called 
the Auguſtan age of Engliſh Genius. 


3 


I: has been remarked that men of ge- 
nius have generally appeared in conſider- 


able numbers at a time; that ſome ages 
have been remarkably. barren of them, 
while at other periods nature has poured 
them forth with profuſe fertility. In the 
annals of every country that particular 
age, when ſhe ſaw the united excellencies 


of her moſt diſtinguiſhed ſons has been 


called the Auguſtan; and by the term we 

underſtand, that literature and the ſcien- 
ces had then reached that point of perfec- 

| 9 tion, 


E 

tion, to which all the efforts of genius, 
which had hitherto been exerted, had 
only a tendency ; and after which every 
exertion gave proof of declining ſtrength, 

The reign of Queen Anne has generally 
been marked out as the Auguſtan age of 
Engliſh genius. The juſtice of this diſ- 
tinction we are certainly authoriſed to diſ- 


pute; for eminent judges may be found, 


who aſſert that the reign of Charles 2d.“ 
deſerves the title; and indeed, if the deci- 
ſion reſted ſolely on the merits of theſe 
two periods, ſtrong arguments might be 
adduced, which would incline us to favor 
the claims of the latter. But the preſent 
Eſſay goes farther, and attempts to prove 
that ſucceeding ages have .cqual preten- 
Gons with the reign of Anne; and that we 
have no juſt reaſon to ſuppoſe the Auguſ- 
tan age has even yet arrived. _. 


_ ® Then flouriſhed Boyle, Halley, Hooker, Sydenham, Harvey, 
Temple, Tillotſon, Barrow, Butler, Cowley, Waller, x] 
den, Otway, Milton, &c, | 


There are many advocates for the reign of Elizabeth, 
The 


( 19 ) 

The general reception, with which the 
idea of Anne's being the Auguſtan age has 
met, may be thought ſome argument 
for the juſtice of it. The prejudice cer- 
tainly has prevailed, and many writers 
have ſanctioned it by adopting the expreſ- 
ſion without examining its truth. But 
the origin of the prejudice may, perhaps 
without difficulty, be explained; if we 
conſider that the Authors, who had writ- 
ten before this period, were of ſuch a ſtern 
caſt as to require the ſtudy of the ſcholar 
rather than arreſt the general attention : 
they were aloof from the influence of 
time or ſeaſon; they wrote not for a na- 
tion of readers.—But when the popular 
mind, which had hitherto been diſtracted, 

had at length gained repoſe; when, after 
the Revolution, the benign influence of 
liberty began to ſpread; the national man- 
ners became more poliſhed, The Authors, 
who then aroſe, partook of the national 
character, and their works wore the fa- 
N N ſhion 


( 20 ) 
ſhion of the times. They were adorned 
with the milder graces of compoſition : by 
blending amuſement with inſtruction they 
inſinuated themſelves into the favour of 
their readers, and formed a rational en- 
tertainment in the ſocial ſcenes of domeſ- 
tic life. The conſequences have been, 
that the teachers of the youth of the pre- 
{ent day received into their hands at an 
early age the works, which were written 
at the beginning of this century ; and that 
we have imbibed from our teachers the 
reverence, which we pay them. 'They, 
who have ſince themſelves adorned lite- 
rature, are not willing to be ungrateful 
to thoſe Authors from whom they learned 
the graces of compoſition; they quote 
them, admire and praiſe them; they are 
prevented by many prejudices from form- 
ing an accurate eſtimation of contempo- 
rary merit; and therefore direct us to 
their own teachers as models. We accord- 
ingly have formed our conceptions by 
| | them; 
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them; and they have become our ſtand- 
ard of excellence. While we are admi- 
ring them we forget the illuſtrious names 
of the preſent age: ſo, while the ſun is 
mining, perhaps, in his meridian ſplendor, 
we ſtill dwell on the beauties of the 
morning. | 

It is not the intention of the following 
eſſay to enter into a compariſon of the diſ- 
tinct merits of each Author; for how | 
could this be done, or by what rule could 
they be meaſured? but to ſhew that the 
balance is at leaſt even; and, if we ſhould. 
be induced to heſitate on which fide it 
ought to preponderate, the victory is 
gained: who would not decide in that 
manner, which might do the moſt honour _ 
to the genius of his countrymen ! 

If a perſon more advanced in years 
ſhould venture to decide, we may fairly 
ſuppoſe that he is prejudiced; that, hav- 
ing proceeded in a favourite track, he 
| looks back only in one point of view, and 
C2 a regards | 
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regards every deviation as a wandering 


from the right way: he is likely to dread 
innovation : It is not therefore preſump- 
tion in a younger perſon to declare, that, 
whenever he wanted inſtruction, he found 
it from Authors of every period of this 
Century ; that amidſt the profuſion he 
hardly knew where to gather ; but where- 
ever he did, was ſatisfied. n 
Though Literature admits of a diviſion 
into Theology— Natural, Moral and Poli- 
' ticalPhiloſophy,—Criticiſm, Metaphyſics, 
oh Hiſtory, the Belles Lettres, and Poetry; 
yet the Literature in the reign of Anne 
comes within a narrower compaſs. The 
names of that age were Shaftſbury, 
Bolingbroke, Clarke, Bentley, Congreve, 
Cibber, Rowe, Young, Pope, Steele, Swift 
and Addifon. In a phalanx they may ap- 
pear formidable; but it may be weakened 
by ſeparation. eee 
6 TEE: wi: Me 
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We may ſafely concur with a critic 


of the preſent age“ in wondering how | 
Shaftſbury ever came to be a Philoſopher 
in vogue, and declare that an interval of 
eighty years has deſtroyed the charm” 
If the works of Bolingbroke f are now 
ever read; it is for the beauties only of 
their declamatory ſtyle. In this reſpect | 
ſurely it will be doing him too much 
honour to bring in competition with him 
the name of Burke, an Author (I uſe the 
language of one of his political adverſa- 
riest) of the *moſt ſplendid and unequalled 
powers; the faſcination and magic of 
„ whoſe eloquence cannot be withſtood. 
« His imperial fancy has laid all nature 
© under tribute, and has collected riches 


* 


„See Johnſon's Life of Gray. 

+ For the beſt deſcription of the charader of Boling- 
broke's works, ſee Burke's Preface fo a Vindication of Natural 
Society. 4 8 | 

1 Hall's Apology for the Freedom of the Preſs, | 


© from 
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from every ſcene of the creation and 
4 every walk of art. His images are ſo 
| 4 ſelect, ſo rich with colours dipt in hea- 
ven, that whoever can read his works 


„ without rapture may have merit as a 
1 reaſoner, but muſt reſign all preten- 
2 ſions to taſte and ſenſibility.” 

We may acknowledge with due reſpect 
the abilities of Dr. Clarke as a metaphy- 
ſician, a critic, a mathematician, and a 
Divine; but can we place his metaphyſical 
reſearches above thoſe of Baxter, Hume, 
Hartley, and Prieſtley? Can we rank his 
mathematical abilities above thoſe of Mac- 
laurin, Smith, and Ferguſon? Has reli. 
gion been more benefited by his wor ks, 
than by thoſe of Jortin, Leland, F New- 
ton, Warburton, and Paley? |} We may 

+ See the Editor's (i. e. Dr. Parr's) Preface to the Two 


Trads of a Warburtonian, where the charaQers of Jortin and 
Leland are amply and beautifully delineated. P. 193. 


1 # To theſe might be added the names of Lowthy Blair, 
Jebb, White, Ogden, Horne. . | | 
* 5 grant 
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grant in their full force the acuteneſs 
and learning of Bentley; but we may at 
the ſame time aſſert that real learning 

has been equally advanced by the inveſti- 
gations of Lowth, Pearce, Parr, Porſon, 
Harris, Tyrwhit, the Wartons, and Bry- 
ant. 1 
However, let us haſten to the mention 
of thoſe writers, who certainly ſtand in 
the foreground of the picture. For who 
can deny that when we ſpeak of the Au- 
'T guſtan age of Anne, we ſpeak of thoſe 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelyes in eee 
and the Belles Lettres? | 
The inferiority of the Dramatic genius. 
of ſucceeding periods muſt be allowed. 
The tragic powers of Rowe, and Young 
have not ſince been ſurpaſſed; and no one 
Author of a later period can be brought 
forward, who can individually produce 
| equal pretenſions to comic humour and 
dbrilliancy of wit with Steele, Cibber, aud 
Congreve. But from the peng of Thom- 
TIE ſon - 
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ſem, Maſon, Home, Kelly, and Sheridan 


we can boaſt of ſingle productions, which 
| have equal claims to the firſt rank of 
4 1 Dramatic compoſition, and of which, in 
| general, we have mare reaſon to be 
praud from their tendency to promote 
virtue. 

Prior cannot be deni in tha firſt rank 
of Engliſh Poets. Rowe has been already 
mentioned as a Dramatic poet, and to his 
merit in that line every praiſe may be 
added for his tranſlation of Lucan, which 
a tranſlation can deſerve, Let it ſuffice 
to ſay, that to the wide and grand diſplay 
of, ariginal Poetry in the Night Thoughts 

| of Young, - © morality and religion are 
"hs indebted.“ In fuch a Poet any nation or 
age might deſeryedly exult. But the 
chief claim of Anne's reign to Poetical 
| honour has generally been reſted. on the 
£ genius of Pope. Whatever production 
is not of invention cannot entitle it's Au- 


* Jobaſo Lif of Youlg'” 
© ax | | thor 
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thor to the firſt rank of genius; and the 
grand work of Pope, his tranſlation of ; 
Homer, is of this deſcription. The Rape 
of the Lock may give him the ſtrongeſt 
claim to immortality, yet even in this 
Poem the Vit ſeems to be more apparent 
than the Poer. It has been diſputed 
whether he might be called a Poet. In 
what rank behind the firſt he deſerves to 
be placed may with more juſtice be queſ- 
tioned, In Pope we find little that 
breathes of Su | 


Love, and beauty, and pactlc joy 
And inſpiration. 


le merits the praiſe of having . tuned 
the Engliſh tongue :” but the end of Poe- 
try is to delight, meliorate, elevate, and 
amend the heart. Pope wrote chiefly to 
the head ; and this diſtinction, joined with 
originality of thought, entitles many of | 
the Poets, who have ſucceeded him to an 
order above him. 


Be + Johnſon's life of Pope. | 
OR 1 | D E: 2 Let 
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Let us look around on nature with the 


eye of Thomſon, and ſee nature herſelf 
improved: —let us with Akenſide become 
alive to all the impreſſions of natural and 
moral beauty :—let us be elevated by the 
t ſublimity of Collins, or rouſed by the 
energy of Gray :—let the finer feelings 
be awakened by jj Bowles to a degree of 
even painful ſenſibility :;—let us melt in 
ſympathy with the Scottiſh * Bard, while 
he ſings the T loves, the joys, the rural 
ſcenes, and rural pleaſures of his natal 
ſoil : ?—above all, let our ſouls be enlarged 
to every liberal ſentiment, and our hearts 


+ See particularly his Ode on the Poetical character. 


76 I This expreſſion ſeems moſt appropriate to his beſt pro- 
ductions, the Elegy, Ode to Adverſity, &c. 


| $$ Author of Sonnets, Addreſs to the Philanthropie So- 
riety, and other Poems exquiſitely pathetic, and perfety ori- 
ginal, Next to Pathos dtgnified ſimplicity ſeems the leading 
feature of his works. I . | 


1 Burns. 


+ See the Preface of his Poems, pe T's 
. 75 improved 


( 29 ) 
improved by Cowper: —then let us dare 
to lament that Poetic genius is fled with 
Pope! 

Would that „chill Pane” had not 
« frozen the genial current of his ſoul,“ 
and that it were in our power to boaſt of 
this age having produced a Chatterton! 
There is no occaſion for us to join in the 
many unqualified praiſes, which have been 
| beſtowed upon this unfortunate youth, 
and aſſert that no ſuch human being 


+ To the abovementioned names others may be added 
% Thick as Autumnal leaves that ſtrew the brook 
In Valombroſa,” 
Viz. Glover, Beattie, the Wartons, Churchill, Goldſmith, 
| Armſtrong, Falkener, Maſon, Barbauld, Seward, Smith, Dar- 
win, and the Author of the Pleaſures of Memory, and Hurdis 


the Author of Sir Thomas Moore, a tragedy written in the 


genuine ſpirit of Poetry. 


See Love and Madneſs, the Author of which is the _ 
one, who has done real juſtice to Chatterton's memory, The 
generality of the critics, who argue againſt the authenticity! 
of the Poems, examine into the forgery, find poor Chatterton 
guilty, and feel themſelves compelled to condemn him to eter· 


ial fame, 


D 2 I 4 hay 
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„ has ever been known, or poſſibly ever 
% will be;“ but we may with confidence 


aver, that liis Poems are in no wiſe inferior 
to the moſt fini ſued nroductions, and that 
in the univerſality of his genius he is per- 
haps ſecond only to Shakſpeare. Where 
« (exclaims a *Moraliſt) where were ye, 
O ye friends to genius, when, ſtung with 
i difappointment, tdiſtrefſed for food and 
« raiment, poor Chatterton ſunk in def. 
“pair? Alas! ye knew him not then!” 
He might have added: Alas! they* who 
8 5 5 (old 
Knox. 
| 4 + The original has it thus, diſtreſſed for food and rai - 
ment, with every frightful form painted on his fine imagina- 
tion,“ &c, Surely this latter ſentence weakens rather than 


ſtrengthens the deſcription. In his Jaſt lamentable ſtate we 
feel for Chatterton as a man more than as a Poet. 


0 Chatterton preſented part of bis Poems. to Mr. Wal- 
pole, who immediately perceived that they were forgeries. He 
kept them in his poſſeſſion till after his return from France, 
when he received a letter from Chatterton, demanding his 


N ty in * a 29555 ſo ſingularly impertinent” that he 
5 «< wrapped 


AT” f- AAA — 


6 

did know him, whoſe learning could in- 
form them, that the Poems were the off. 
ſpring of his own Muſe, were dead to the 
impreſſion of their ſuperior beauties: their 
hearts had been rendered too callous by 
the puſillanimous prejudice, that the Au- 
guſtan age of genius was paſt. | 

Before we proceed to the merits of 
Swift and Addiſon, permit the queſtion to 
be ſtated, whether in addition to the rea- 
ſons for our admiration of them, which 
have already been produced, the conſe, 
quence, which they aſſume to themſelves, 

| may 
* wrapped up his poems, ſent them to him, ak thought no 
more about him or them,” He afterwards heard that Chat« 


terton had deſtroyed himſelf; which awakened him to ſuch cons 
trition, that the Author of the _ of Otranto viſhed he had 


been a** dupe to him,” 


See Walpole's letter in his own defence, where in arguing 


againſt the authenticity of the Poems, he ſhews his abilities at 
the expence of his heart, 


Mr. Walpole exhibited the Poems to Mr. Gray and Mr. 
Maſon, when theſe excellent and impartial judges agreed they © 
vere modern productions. See Gregory's life of Chatt. p. 63. | 


(39, ) 
may not be another? We ſee Swift ridi- 
culing the profoundeſt Philoſophers of his 
time; and were we to judge from particu- 
lar parts of their writings, we might be 
led to conceive, that the world around 
them was in. a ſtate of barbariſm. In 
ſome paſſages even of Addiſon's writings 
it requires no ſtretch of imagination to 


 *perceive the maſter inſtructing his pupils, 
rather than the man arguing with men. 


When we conſider Swift as an Author, 
it is fair to eſtimate his powers by their 
effects, and in his political pieces they ap- 
pear to have been great: but we are to 


conſider alſo, that no ſmall part of their ef- 


4 


ficacy was ſupplied by the paſſions of the 
readers: If we judge them by their inter- 


| | nal excellence, very many of the pamph- 


No particular paſſage can be ſelected which will prove 
this. Perhaps Dr, Johnſon could not bring forward any one 


line to-juſtify his aſſertion, when he ſaid, ſpeaking of Milton's 


= Allegro, that he was afraid he e met melancholy in his 


mirth.“ | 
lets, 


- 


( 
lets, which are continually iſſuing from 
the preſs appear to deſerve equal credit : 
we will name only the letters of Junius, 
and the Vindiciz Gallicz, of *MaclIntoſh. 
The force and ſpirit of Swift's wit was of 


the higheſt rank; but our day has pro. 


duced geniuſes as original in the walks of 
humour; and, ſince it is impoſlible to define 
wit, or to eſtimate it by any rules of com- 
poſition, we have no right to condemn the 


' taſte of thoſe, who prefer the humour of 


Sterne, or Walcot, to the tale of a tub, or 


the adventures of Gulliver. 
We will readily grant Addiſon his full 
praiſe; that he enchants us with all the 


polite and elegant graces of wit, and all 
the attractions of moral beauty ; that his 


# To theſe we may add the Calm Obſz:rver, the Pamphlet 
ef Jaſper Wilſon, Hall's Apology for the Freedom of the 


Preſs, Flower on the French Conſtitution , Fox's Letter to the 
Electors of Weſtminſter, &. Kc, &. | 


+ Peter Pindar, ; | 


papers 


4 
#” 


/ 


„ 
papers in that celebrated work the Specta- 
tor are eminently beautiful. In this mode 


of writing he has had many followers, 
who tread cloſe in his ſteps. The Con- 
noiſſeur, the World, the Adventurer, the 
Eſſays of Goldſmith, the * Mirror, the 
Idler, and the Rambler, have had perhaps 
equal effect in combating by wit or reaſon 
the reigning follies, and vices of the nati- 
on. We may acknowledge the exquiſite 
powers of Addifon in deſcribing life and 
manners: but the delicate humour, with 
which he has drawn a few characters can- 
not be- placed in competition with the 
truth of expreſſion and force of colouring, 
with which modern manners are painted 
in the Novels of Goldſmith, Smollet, and 
Fielding. It muſt not be ranked with the 


* Particularly the papers by Mackenzie, who * juſtly 
| been called the Addiſon of the North. 


- + Wo might 24d particularly the ſentimental Novels by 
Pratt and Mackenzie; the Novels alſo of Charlotte Smith, 
Burney, Ratcliffe, Reeve, 


ſublimity 


( 35 ) 
ſublimity and pathos of Richardſon, who 
: has created a new ſpecies of fiction, and in 
ſecenes fully worthy of Shakſpeare has ex- 
hibited the deformity of vice and the 
beauty of virtue. 
| Fabulous narration, however, cannot 
ſo ſtrongly intereſt the mind and heart of 
men, as Hiſtory and Biography, in which 
real incidents are recorded and real cha- 
rafters delineated. The deficiency of 
En gliſh Literature, in each of theſe branch- 
es, was notorious, till Hume, Lyttelton, 
Robertſon, and Gibboh in the one, and 
Johnſon in the other fo nobly filled up the 
chaſm. To dwell on the merits of theſe 


writers is needleſs. 


Swift, in the reign of Anne, in vain 
attempted to promote an academy for the 


| regulation of the Engliſh language : 


| Which „while it had been employed in 
, ® the cultivation of every ſcience, and 


A See Johnſon's preface to his Difipuary, 


E W every 


* 
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5 64) 
every branch of literature, had itſelf 
* been neglected ;” and ſo it remained 
till its conſtruction became in great mea- 
ſure defined by the inveſtigations of Harris 
and of Lowth. At length Johnſon, whom 
we have already celebrated As a Moraliſt 
and Biographer; and whoſe refinement of 
taſte, ſolidity of judgment, powers of 
argumentation, and compaſs and energy 
of diction, as a reaſoner, and as an orator 
were no leſs aſtoniſhing, who among the 
ſons of genius is himſelf a hoſt, completed 
his Herculean exploits by that ſtupendous 
work the Engliſh Dictionary.“ | 
In the reign of Anne one man exiſted, 

Whoſe name only need be mentioned to 
inſpire reverence, Newton. But we 
have no more reaſon to call Anne's reign 


Great and indefatigable a8 the labours of Johnſon were, 
they have not deterred genius from attempting farther advan- 
ces. Mr. Took in his Diverſions of Purley bas Pointed out, 
and has himfelf proceeded far in a path hitherto untrodden, 

and eyidently leading to improvements, by which the ſcience 

of grammar may be eſtabliſhed on a ſure basis. e 


4 


the Auguſtan age on this : account, than 
we have to ſtile the reign of Elizabeth ſo, 
becauſe it produced a Shakſpeare, or that 
of Charles, becauſe it was honoured by a 
Milton. As comets among the heavenly 
bodies, ſo are beings of ſuch genius 
among things human, —redueeable to no 
ſyſtem. 
Even in the ſcience of * Aſtronomy this 
age has not fallen off; its perfection was 
not completed by Newton; the. knowledge 
of it, as far as he advanced, is ſtill kept up, 
| Fand has even been increaſed by later diſco- 
veries; and when we take into view the 
whole circle of the f arts and ſciences, 
3 Fainting, Muſic, ue Engraving, 


g 5 Or the preſent wala Makelyne, and Wales, U owe «, 


* > 230 Reynolds, Gainſborough, Welt, Opie, Copley, 
—Aviſon, Arne,-Bacon, Banks, Nollikens,Sharpe, Strange, 
Woolett, Sherwin, Heath, —Prieſtley, Franklin, Cavallo,- 
Prieſtley, Watſon, Black, Cullen, Warren, Baker, Rey- 

nolds,.— Hunter, Potts, — Tull, Young, -Herſchell, Ark- 
wright, Wedgwodd, and the inventors of ſteam-engines,- 
Cook, | | e 


* 1 


E22 Electricity, 


C889 
Electricity, Chemiſtry, Medicine, Anato- 


my, Agriculture, Mechanics, and Naviga- 
tion, the ſuperiority of ſucceeding ages has 


been ſogreat; that toenter into the compa- 
riſon would be the inſolence of triumph. 
From the above view of the queſtion it 


will not perhaps be thought an unfair 


ſtatement to ſay—that ſucceeding periods 
have excelled the reign of Queen Anne in 
Metaphyſics, have equalled it in Criticiſm, 
and ſurpaſſed it in Grammatical know- 
ledge; have excelled it in Divinity and in 


| Mor al Philoſophy ; have been r ather infe- 


rior in the Drama: in Poetry have been 
fally equal: in the Belles Lettres equal ; 


ſuperior in Comic Romance and the Epic 
of modern life (for * ſuch the works of 


Richardſon may be called); have been 
very ſuperior in Hiſtory and Biography; 


and in the Arts and Sciences have gone far 


beyond it. 


A dee Ruſſell's Modern Europe. 


When 


( 39 ) 

When we meet the aſſertion in any wri- 
ter, that the reign of Anne was the Au- 
guſtan period of Engliſh genius, and can 
perceive that it proceeded from an envy 
of contemporary merit, let us paſs it with 
its deſerved contempt : but when we ſee 
more enlarged minds adopting the preju- 
dice, when we know that the declaration 
| has been made from a perſuaſion that the 
human intelle& like the human body after 
a certain degree of vigour muſt ſink to 
decay, that human ſocieties after a cer- 
tain pitch of civilization muſt revert to- 
wards barbariſm ; may we repel the de- 
grading idea with indignation ; may we 
ſhun it as a narrowneſs of conception, 
which would check every exertion of 
mind; may we dread it as a mildew, under 5 
which every bloſſom of riſing genius muſt 
Aicken, and die. 


With this prejudice mankind in ever 


age have been unaccountably infected. It 
* was in conſequence of this prejudice that, 
| long 


f gd 0 : - 
long before the reign of Anne, Milton 
was under apprehenſion leaſt his poem 
| had been produced in days too late for 
%, admiration, if not for excellence.” It 
has been in, conſequence merely of this 
prejudice, that the term Auguſtan has 
ſince been applied to any one particular 
period in the-Engliſh hiſtory, If we exa- 
mine, we ſhall perceive, that Engliſſi ge- 
nius, which firſt ſhone diſtinctly forth 
after the Reformation, has proceeded in 


conſtant order; that; ſince the happy per- 

fection of our liberal liberty at the Revo- 

lution, the links of the grand chain have 
followed in a cloſe and regular ſucceſſion, 
Which is not at his moment interrupted. 
The public edifices of the preſent day are 
raiſed by a Wyatt, are adorned with the 
| * ſculpture of a Bacon, and with the paint- 
[> ings of a Weſtall. On our theatre we 


® It is curious to obſerve that a critic in the reign of Anne 


firſt introduced Milton's works to general taſte, 


( 4) 


have a Siddons,- —at our bar an Erſkine,— 

in our Houſe of Repreſentatives a Fox,— 
in our cloſets a Cowper,—in our ſchools a 
Paley,—in our Sacred Temple a Porteus.. 
Nor have we any reaſon to think that 
the ſucceſſion il ever be interrupted; 
or that the Auguſtan age (if we muſt: 
ſubmit to the term) has yet arrived. We 
can have'no right to decide concerning the 
future by what has happened. The 
relapſe of antient nations into barbariſm 
may be attributed to the imperfect diffu - 
ſion of knowledge at the time; but the 
invention of printing, and the general 
information in conſequence of it through 
all ranks of men, by teaching the ruder. 
claſſes what is uſeful in ſociety, by fur- 
niſhing the people with ſuch means of 
defence as may bid defiance to the incur- 
ons of barbarians, and at the ſame time 
by ſpreading civilization among theſe. 
barbarians themſelves, may-prevent the 


_ ſubverſion. 
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ſubverſion of preſent nations.“ When 
the wide ſpread of knowledge in the pre · 
ſent day is compared with its extent in the 


reign of Anne; that age appears to have 


been an age of half refinement. Even the 


I Ethical writers, who, then flouriſhed, 
taught only the leſſer moral duties. Now 


are our views directed to a wider ſcope, 


ud our attention is excited by ſuch + wri- 
I 5 ters as Blackſtone, Ferguſon, Smith, and 
Paley, to that deſcription of Ethics, which 
have for their aim the grand good of the - 
1 ſpecies. The bold ſpirit of inveſtigation 
. is awakened: let but a Political, or Moral 
ll. ; doubt be ſtarted, and innumerable diſpu- 
| : tants immediately ſwarm from the preſs, 
3 ; who examine it with a clearneſs of reaſon- 
* : ing and freedom of thought, which tends. 


* 


\ *F or the train of expreſſion in the above paragraph the 
writer is "indebted to the Cabinet, an ingenious periodical 


e 2 . | i 


+ To theſe we 6. add the names of Hartley, Reid, Prieſt- 


ley, Godwin, and Giſborne, 


- to 


- 


( 43. ) 


to enlighten the human mind, and invigo- 
rate the human character. The powers 


of the mind are univerſally called forth; 
civilization moves quickly on, and how far 
it * may proceed we cannot pretend ta 


deſcribe; but if we look back upon man | 


as he was in his original ſtate, and conſi- 


der what he now is, we may form a diſ- 
tant conjecture what he may be. 
us then not look back on any paſt age 


Wet 


without a view to future improvement: 


let us not ſay that the period of genius is 
paſt; but let us aſſert that the time may 
yet come, let us be bold to ſay that the 
time aſſuredly ſhall come, when every 
ſpecies of Science and Knowledge ſhall be 
brought to perfection, and when the 


Syſtem of ſocial happineſs ſhall. be com- 


{pleres ſor that the human mind 


Still greatly dares ſublimeſt aims to ſcan, 
Ennobles ſcience and enriches man, 


= -- Unveils the ſemblance, which its God tene N 


And draws more near the ſount, from whence it flows.t 


% See this idea treated more e in Godwin 5 Political | 
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Te conviva leget miſto quincunce-: ſed ante 
_ Tncipiat poſitus quam tepuiſſe calir: 
K tibi tanta cautus brevitate videris- 
: 3 Hei mibi quam multis fic quoque TIO eris. 
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